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THE PASSING OF THE FRONTIER 1 

The year 1848 marks the beginning of a new epoch in Illinois 
history. Not only had the polity of the commonwealth found it 
necessary to lay aside its swaddling clothes for a new constitu- 
tion, but its citizens began to move forward in strides that ren- 
dered obsolete existing institutions and prevailing methods in 
almost every phase of the life of the times. Agriculture was rev- 
olutionized in many of its aspects ; urban life discarded more and 
more of the traces of the frontier ; the prairies were filled up by 
a progressive population which flowed in from every corner of 
the new and the old world ; industry developed into new and un- 
tried fields ; and the state came to take a front rank among Mis- 
sissippi valley commonwealths. The way was prepared for the 
leading role Illinois was to play in bearing the burdens of the 
union in the storm and stress of civil war. 

The outstanding feature of life in Illinois during the fifties 
was the passing of the frontier. Every aspect of its social and 
economic make-up declared that the spirit of western pioneering 
could not perpetuate its dominance over the growing common- 
wealth. Every rattle of a farm machine, every puff of a loco- 
motive, was a blow at the peace and calm of the untamed prairie 
wilderness, still the haunt of the rabbit, the deer, and even the 
wolves — a taunt to the slow and inefficient man power of the 
primitive first settlers. 

The upbuilding of towns and cities was one of the strongest 
indications of the rapid development of the state. Illinois of 
1850 boasted only ten incorporated cities : Chicago, Alton, 
Springfield, Beardstown, Pekin, Quincy, Peoria, Bloomington, 
Galena, and Rock Island. Inasmuch, however, as several of these 
had been insignificant hamlets in 1840, this represented a re- 
markable development toward a more highly civilized common- 
wealth. There were in addition, moreover, towns of from three 
to five thousand inhabitants in places to which ten years before 

i This article constitutes the first chapter of The era of the civil war by Arthur 
C. Cole, Centennial history of Illinois, volume III. 
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not so much as a trail had led. 2 It was noted that the growth of 
towns and villages seemed to run parallel with the growth of 
grain; cities grew up only at points of special vantage for the 
penetration of interior districts by incoming settlers and for the 
ready exchange of farm products for the finished output of the 
factory and workshop. For this reason the river towns of the 
forties had swelled into thriving cities, their life supplied by 
the sonorous breathing of steam engines; and a business for- 
merly confined to the barter of hazelnuts, butter, and eggs, for 
buttons, beads, cap ribbons, powder, and shot, was replaced by 
a business of thousands of dollars in merchandise and produce. 3 
For this reason, too, the network of railroads that came to tra- 
verse the state developed the municipalities in the fifties ; Chi- 
cago increased from a city of 29,963 in 1850, to 80,028 in 1855, 
and 109,260 in 1860. 

Rapid accumulation of population prevented the municipal 
improvements that might well have been expected of places of 
such size, for in most senses the cities and towns were mere 
overgrown villages. Housing facilities could not keep pace with 
such rapid growth; dwellings were small and crude, often mere 
shacks. Bloomington erected over 250 new dwellings in 1850, 
and a scarcity was still noted, while newcomers to Springfield, 
after looking in vain for some place of residence, passed on in 
hopes of finding a more favorable location. 4 Home-owning was 
fairly general among the older townspeople; but rents for the 
newcomers were uniformly high, sometimes exorbitant. There 
was a steady shortage of dwellings in Alton, and houses were 
"worth from fifteen to twenty per cent, per annum on their 
cost." 5 In Chicago houses that cost $500 sometimes rented for 
$300 and $400 a year ; ' ' a moderate little tenement which might 
be got in the suburbs of London for £25 per annum here fetches 
£200," reported a visiting Britisher. 6 

2 Chicago Daily Journal clipped in Illinois State 'Register, June 22, 1850. 

3 Naples Observer clipped in Belleville Advocate, September 12, 1850. 
* Illinois Journal, May 18, 20, 23, 1850. 

» Alton Courier, February 7, 1854, see also September 27, 1852, March 9, 1853, 
March 20, 1854. 

« Chicago Weekly Democrat, April 7, 1855. Special correspondence of London 
Times clipped in Chicago Tribune, November 12, 1860; see also Chicago Press and 
Tribune, April 2, 1859. Missionary effort in the west was discouraged by rents of 
$200 or $300 for houses that would bring only $60 in the east. Presbytery Reporter, 
4: 74. 
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Alongside these conditions, however, were others which 
showed how hard it was for Illinois to outgrow entirely the 
frontier atmosphere that had shortly before prevailed in most 
parts of the state. The backwoods pioneer was not wholly out 
of his element in the cities, still less in the towns and villages. 
Even the editor of the Charlestown Courier protested at the 
"enormous rent" he had to pay for his newspaper plant, $60 a 
year. At the same time the sturdy shoemaker at Morris had 
high hopes of establishing his economic prosperity on a capital 
of $50 ; he proposed to build a ' ' small house 12 by 12 middling 
lumber, nails, doors, windows, $12.00 put up by a few neighbors 
gratis. $25.00 for stock in my line of business which is shoe- 
making and the Ballance as a reserve and i am certain of doing 
well." Both men applied to the governor of the state for the 
necessary loans, the one as a political backer, the other as a 
stranger whose only security was "the word of a man of honor," 
and who submitted as a text Raleigh's lines, "True nobleness 
is not confined to palaces alone." 7 It is to be hoped that Gov- 
ernor French was able to justify their confidence — the sublime 
confidence of the pioneer in the spirit of democratic cooperation. 

No town or city was sufficiently urban to develop a drainage 
system. In bad weather the streets approached the condition of 
a quagmire with dangerous sink holes where the boatman's 
phrase "no bottom" furnished the only description. An ab- 
sence of civic pride made them the dumping ground of the com- 
munity rubbish so that the gutters were filled with manure, 
discarded clothing, and all kinds of trash, threatening the pub- 
lic health with their noxious effluvia. 8 

In Chicago the drains in the streets, the alleys, and the vacant 
lots were "reeking with every description of filth;" "all the 
slops of the houses, and the filth of every kind whatsoever, in- 
cident to cities, are emptied in the gutters, and offend the nos- 
trils of every traveler, either on the sidewalks or the streets," 
complained a zealous advocate of clean streets. Michigan ave- 
nue was decorated with manure heaps while the contents of 
stables and pigsties were deposited upon the lake shore, a horri- 

7 J. J. Brown to French, April 3, 1849; James Campbell to French, July, 1851, 
French manuscripts. 

s The square at Springfield always seemed in a disgusting condition. Illinois State 
Register, March 17, 24, 1853 ; Illinois Journal, September 13, 1853. 
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ble stench arising from that ' ' Gehenna of abominations. ' ' The 
rain washed this filth into the lake to be mixed with the drink- 
ing water supply of the city, for nothing short of frogs or fish 
seemed to clog the supply pipes of the city water system. The 
zealous apostle of cleanliness was often served with "chowder" 
in his bathtub. Some improvement was made in the later years 
of the decade; paving with planks, macadam, or cobblestones 
reduced the problems, although only a few dozen miles were 
paved out of the four hundred miles of city streets. 9 

Then, too, every city had its hog nuisance or some equivalent. 
The streets, squares, and parks seemed public hogpens; hog 
holes with all their filth met the eye and nose at every turn. 
Springfield wrestled with this problem long and earnestly; the 
controversy came to a climax in 1853, when an ordinance allow- 
ing the hogs to run at large was successively passed and re- 
pealed, followed by the requirement that they be rung if allowed 
to run at large. The city council was equally divided over this 
question and the mayor pursued a vacillating course in casting 
the deciding vote; while the hog and anti-hogite forces wran- 
gled, his swineship contentedly pulled himself out of the mushy 
batter of his gutter-wallow, threatening to upset pedestrians as 
he carefully chose a freshly painted fence against which to 
plant himself and transfer the unctious matter with which he 
was loaded. In the fall of that year swine were more numerous 
on the streets of Springfield than in the pens of the state fair- 
grounds. Urbana had a record of more hogs in the community 
than people, and the porker had equal rights with citizens upon 
the streets. Decatur's anti-hogite forces triumphed by a nar- 
row margin in 1859. For a time cows ran at large on the streets 
of Chicago, often passing the night on the sidewalks. Quincy 
prided itself on the use of geese instead of hogs as street scav- 
engers. 10 

At the beginning of the decade not one of the cities of the 
state was provided with public utilities. Chicago almost imme- 
diately, however, arranged to have its streets lighted by gas 

» Chicago Democrat, March 30, May 7, 1849, August 7, 1851 ; Free West, June 22, 
1854; Chicago Press and Tribune, October 8, 1858, March 25, April 2, 1859. 

io Illinois State Segister, May 5, 12, June 30, 1853 ; Illinois Journal, May 12, Sep- 
tember 7, November 9, 1853; Urbana Union, September 27, 1855; Chicago Democrat, 
September 19, 1849 ; Quincy Whig, August 15, 1853 ; June 26, 1854. 
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and shortly afterwards provided itself with a sewerage system 
and a water system, though the latter was far from carrying 
out the original plan to supply the city with pure and whole- 
some water. Pekin and Rockton prepared to install water sys- 
tems in 1853, while Quincy and Peoria put their energies into 
gas companies. Not until two years later were Springfield and 
Quincy able to arrange for water systems; by that time gas, 
light, and coke companies were organized in all the more pro- 
gressive cities. 11 

Chicago, the "garden city," became in this period a cosmo- 
politan metropolis, the commercial emporium of the Lake Michi- 
gan region and the adjacent states. The foreign born population 
came to outnumber the native born, with a considerable repre- 
sentation for every national group. After the completion of 
the Illinois and Michigan canal the current of trade which for- 
merly flowed down the Mississippi was turned eastward, making 
Chicago the great market place of the west to the disadvantage 
of St. Louis, which had previously dominated the situation. Ex- 
cellent and extensive railroad connections next brought addi- 
tional advantages ; in 1854 seventy-four trains a day tapped the 
upper Mississippi and the whole northwest. By 1851 the total 
value of the trade of the lake port reached nearly $30,000,000; 
in 1855 it had a grain trade of 20,487,953 bushels, nearly twice 
that of its rival on the Mississippi. It had already become the 
greatest primary wheat depot in the world ; in spite of a chronic 
complaint of a shortage of capital, by 1860 over five million 
dollars of capital were invested in Chicago. 12 

This precocious western city presented many incongruities. 
In 1850 it had several impressive public edifices, "large ware- 
houses and stores, five or six stories high, splendid hotels, five 
public schools and dwellings, frequently magnificent churches ; ' n3 
ten years later it had taken on an even more metropolitan atmos- 
phere. Yet at the same time these massive stone and brick 
stores, warehouses, and factories, even "palatial" hotels, were 

w Quincy Whig, August 15, 1853, June 26, 1854 ; Private laws of 1853, 417-422, 
504-505, 510-511, 516-517 ; Private laws of 1855, 544 ff. 

12 DeBow's Review, 15: 374; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, January 7, 1856; 
Illinois State Register, December 21, 1854. 

13 DeBow's Review, 15: 374. It was called "the city of churches;" it laid claim 
to having more free publie sehools than any city of its size in the world. Chicago 
Democrat, May 4, June 5, 1849. 
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surrounded by wooden huts and shanties. Rough stumps of 
pine trees were set along the roads in all directions to carry 
telegraphic wires. On the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in 1860, the London Times correspondent reported that 
Chicago was an "extraordinary melange of the Broadway of 
New York and little shanties of Parisian buildings mixed up in 
some way with backwoods life." 1 * The streets, though filthy, 
were generally broad and pleasant ; and a commendable zeal for 
planting rows of shade trees furnished the beginnings of city 
beautification. An extensive park system was planned and given 
authorization by the state legislature. Regular omnibus ser- 
vice was started on the principal thoroughfares in 1850, while 
the State street horse railroad was opened in April, 1859. The 
community supported seven daily papers in 1853, besides week- 
lies and monthlies. With the westward march of the American 
people, Chicago came to have a central location; equipped with 
fifty-seven hotels in 1855, eight of which were "first class," it 
had come to be a point of attraction as a convention city. 15 

Springfield, the state capital, a city of 4,533 in 1850 and of 
9,320 in 1860, was a place of few attractions. It had little civic 
beauty, was famous for the wretched condition of its streets, 
and for a long time lacked a single good hotel. Citizens talked 
of a waterworks system during the entire decade without accom- 
plishing anything; nor did it acquire any other public utilities. 
It was amazingly slow in starting a system of public schools. 
Yet it had all the optimism of the day ; lots on the public square 
sold as high as $100 a foot, and farming property on the out- 
skirts was worth up to $100 an acre ; its citizens always vigor- 
ously opposed the numerous proposals from rival cities to move 
the state capital to a more suitable point. 16 

Alton, an important port on the Mississippi, struck out ag- 
gressively for a railroad connection with Chicago and for a 
cross-state line to Terre Haute; these brought so important a 
westbound traffic to the city that, with the rush of settlement to 
Kansas, a direct steamship line to that territory was established 

1* Chicago Tribune, November 12, 1860. 

is Chicago Press and Tribune, Mareh 5, April 2, 1859; Chicago Democrat, April 
21, 1855. 

is Illinois State Journal, February 28, 1861 ; Illinois State Segister, August 25, 
September 1, 8, 1853. The only ehange they ever would concede was that in the name 
"Sangamo" or "Illini" as more suitable than Springfield for the state capital. 
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which, as the easiest route, gave the city many of the economic 
advantages that St. Louis had previously secured from this 
movement. Peoria was a beautiful young city in 1860 with an 
important commerce sustained by a tributary agricultural re- 
gion of unsurpassed fertility and first-rate facilities for manu- 
facturing. 17 In the decade it had passed Galena, to become, with 
a population of 14,045, the second largest city in the state. 

Cairo was in this period Illinois' great city of prophecy, the 
speculation of a company of eastern capitalists. Situated at 
"the most important confluence of rivers in the world" and at 
the center of the American republic, at the southern terminus 
of the Illinois Central, it was expected — as the entrepot between 
the northern and southern markets — to dominate commercially 
the Ohio, Wabash, Tennessee, and Cumberland valleys as well 
as the great northwest, becoming, as a great inland emporium, 
the largest city in the world. In 1850, however, it was an em- 
bryo city of 242 inhabitants, living largely in wharf boats and 
small temporary shanties, waiting for the marshy bottom lands 
to be reclaimed from the overflow of the rivers. 18 With the 
beginning of active work on the Illinois Central, rapid develop- 
ments took place, so that by 1860 the city had an enthusiastic 
population of 2,188, with the neighboring towns of Mound City 
and Emporium competing for a share of the expected prosperity. 

Some of the more important centers of that period were 
places which after a few decades ceased to find favor with Dame 
Fortune. In 1860 Quincy was a bustling river port of 13,718 
which prided itself on its gas plant and other civic improve- 
ments. Belleville, "a firm city of brick," with half a dozen 
breweries, was a prosperous community of 7,520, famous 
throughout the west for its lager beer. It sold great quantities 
of dry goods, hardware, and groceries to the Illinois back 
country; its place with reference to St. Louis corresponded to 
that of East St. Louis of today, then the insignificant village of 
Illinoistown. 19 Beardstown, thriving on the transportation facil- 
ities furnished by the Illinois and Michigan canal, was an im- 

" Presbytery Seporter, 3:247; Western Journal, 1:113-114, 2:267 ff.; Chicago 
Daily Democratic Press, July 12, 1855. 

is DeBow's Beview, 19: 683; Illinois Organ, April 26, 1851; Chicago Daily Journal, 
June 10, 1851. 

19 Belleville Advocate, February 22, 1849, March 2, May 4, 1859. 
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portant market for grain and provisions, but won its right to 
public attention chiefly through the busy scenes at its hogpens 
and slaughterhouses. Peru was for a time the successful com- 
petitor of its nearest neighbor, La Salle, for the benefits of the 
termination of the canal. Separated by only a half-mile, con- 
nected by river steamers with St. Louis and by the Illinois 
Central with Chicago and Galena, and crossed by the Rock 
Island and Chicago route, the two places promised to furnish 
the location for an important trade emporium. The spokesman 
of the sister town of Ottawa was compelled to admit that there 
was "more enterprise in a half dozen men in Peru than in the 
whole of Ottawa put together." The latter, however, soon be- 
gan a rapid development so that real estate boomed and farms 
two or three miles out sold for from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. 20 

These cities and towns were the focusing points of a popula- 
tion of 851,470 that had by 1850 found homes in the midwest 
commonwealth. The state had already given proof of having 
attained its majority by showing a natural increase of a native 
born poplation of 333,753. This generation which had played no 
direct part in the westward march of the pioneer bade fair to 
outgrow the ideas and ideals of their sires. Already names of 
native Illinoisians began to appear on the roll of the houses of 
the general assembly, 21 although as candidates for important 
offices they were still rare. 

Another decade during which the population of the state in- 
creased to 1,711,951 was to work important consequences in 
obliterating the more important frontier survivals. So rapid, 
indeed, did the forces of progress move in Illinois that the 
growing sophistication drove out the restless pioneering spirits 
to the frontier regions of the far west. In the period after 
1848 they contributed largely to the development of California, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and Colorado. With the discovery of 
gold in California the "gold fever" attacked the Illinoisians; 
"Ho, for California!" became the rallying cry everywhere. In 
the winter of 1848-1849 companies began to form at various 

20 Ottawa Free Trader, November 30, 1850, May 13, 1854; Beardstovm Gazette, 
April 30, 1851. 

2i Alton Courier, March 11, 1865. 
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points ready to move west in the spring. 22 These companies, 
organized under strict regulations which excluded all but per- 
sons of industry and good reputation, usually elected a captain, 
lieutenants, sergeants, and wagon master, and hired a guide to 
conduct them on the Overland trail. Stout wagons were pro- 
cured, drawn by horses, a double team of mules, or three or four 
yoke of oxen. At first the young men were the victims of the 
California fever, then the infection spread to the older genera- 
tion — for the romance of the gold fields made a wide appeal. 
In certain districts about Quincy, by February, 1849, a majority 
of the males were making preparations to leave. Prosperous 
farmers and settled artisans joined the restless youths; 10,000 
to 15,000 were scheduled to leave that year. Illinois seemed the 
banner state in its contribution of "forty-niners;" a majority 
of the wagons on the Overland seemed to hail from Illinois. 
Plans for a company of fifty or sixty were made in Alton in 
January ; by March one hundred and twenty selected emigrants 
took the trail as the "Sucker Mining Company." Companies 
from Springfield, Jacksonville, and other points in western Illi- 
nois were soon off in parties of fifty, one hundred, or more. 
Many small groups left without flourish or display ; on the trail 
they seemed to outnumber the organized companies. "Every 
wagon is apparently an independent nation of itself — every 
emigrant a captain," reported an enthusiastic emigrant. 23 

The progress of the emigrants on the trail was reported by 
the newspapers and aroused new interest. Finally, in 1850, how- 
ever, as a result of editorial warnings, of discouraging letters 
from unsuccessful adventurers, and of the complaints of "Cali- 
fornia widows," a dismal picture of life in California replaced 
the glittering mirage; and contentment with prevailing con- 
ditions was restored in Illinois. The beginning of 1852 saw a 
serious recurrence of the California fever, but after another 
season of heavy migration the movement to California was 
gradually restored to a normal basis. 24 

22 Illinois Journal, December 20, 1848 ; Quincy Whig, December 26, 1848 ; Beards- 
town Gazette, December 27, 1848 ; Illinois Globe, January 6, 1849 ; Chicago Democrat, 
January 9, 1849. 

23 Quincy Whig, February 6, 1849; Illinois State Register, May 31, 1849; Alton 
Telegraph, March 23, 1849. 

2* Illinois Journal, October 17, 1849, February 8, 1850; Illinois Globe, December 
22, 1849; Ottawa Free Trader, March 16, 1850, January 31, 1852; Alton Telegraph, 
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No sooner had the gold fever subsided, however, than another 
diversion came, when the fertile fields of Kansas and Nebraska 
were thrown open to settlement in the spring of 1854. An im- 
portant movement had already begun the previous year; but 
now old rangers prepared in companies to go west to establish 
land claims in the new territory. 25 The genuine hard-fisted 
yeomanry of the older portions of southern and eastern Illinois 
yielded to the temptingly high prices offered for their own farms 
and transferred their families to the new pioneer field. The 
attention of the land speculator was also attracted to the new 
opportunities for investment. 

A different incentive, however, soon came to dominate this 
emigration ; in the fight between the north and the south for the 
control of the new territory under squatter sovereignty the 
people of Illinois began to take a hand to preserve Kansas from 
the institution of slavery. An advance guard of one hundred 
and fifty New Englanders sent out by the Emigrant aid society 
had passed through Illinois en route for Kansas in July and 
aroused considerable attention; 28 when other companies fol- 
lowed, alongside the pioneer who sought the more fertile prair- 
ies of the west and alongside the restless adventurer there 
marched from the sober homes of the northern counties, from 
the rich military tract, the garden of Illinois, the sturdy pilgrim 
who proposed to plant and water the seeds of freedom in that 
fresh soil. 

In the beginning no special encouragement to emigrants was 
necessary ; emigrant wagons passed through the state with the 
letters "Kansas" and "Nebraska" boldly chalked on their can- 
vas coverings. The first mission from Illinois went from Quin- 
cy; a "Nebraska colonization company" was organized in that 
neighborhood in March, 1855, to found a city named Fontenelle, 
in which the moral and intellectual atmosphere of a free com- 
munity should be preserved in a literary society and other insti- 

March 22, 1850; Beardstown Gazette, February 11, 1852; Quincy Whig, March 16, 
April 26, 1852. The La Salle Standard reported the passage of at least a hundred 
wagons a day with three to five persons each. Five to twenty-five persons passed 
through Peru daily. 

25 Chicago Weekly Democrat, November 26, 1853 ; Urbana Union, March 23, 1854 ; 
Illinois Journal, April 13, 1854; St. Clair Tribune, April 22, May 13, June 3, 1854; 
Belleville Advocate, June 14, 1854. 

26 Alton Weekly Courier, July 27, 1854. 
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tutions. But when blood began to flow upon the soil of Kansas, 
the more timid held back. Then companies of young free-state 
men were organized and conducted to the field of "bleeding 
Kansas," prepared, with Sharpe's rifles in their hands and the 
plow and sickle among the baggage, for either peace or war. 27 
Following them whole communities were aroused to take part in 
these ventures ; the material means to transfer these companies 
to Kansas were collected in the spring of 1856 by emigrant aid 
or Kansas settlers' societies in Chicago, Rockford, and other 
towns. 

Excitement began to quicken when, in spite of their military 
preparations, the Chicago company was held up by a superior 
force of Missourians, disarmed, and sent back to Alton under 
guard; while the outrage fanned the zeal for aiding Kansas 
sufferers, the company was again fitted out and sent to Kansas 
by a safer route. 28 

A state Kansas aid committee was created in Illinois to dis- 
pense relief, and local committees were organized and set to 
work. Upon the arrival of the news of the destruction of 
Lawrence, the free-state stronghold in Kansas, a meeting was 
held at Rockford at which $1,000 was easily raised as the nucleus 
of a fund to represent that community. At the same time a Chi- 
cago meeting raised $15,000 to aid persons willing to go to Kan- 
sas as actual settlers. Not to be outdone, the ladies of Chicago 
organized a "Kansas women's aid and liberty association," 
with active auxiliaries in the important towns and villages of 
northern Illinois, and sewing societies worked for the relief of 
their distressed sisters in Kansas. 29 

Enthusiasm thus aroused caused a general revival of unas- 
sisted emigration in the spring of 1857. 30 Thus did a state 
which a few years before had been the El Dorado of agricultural 
pioneers, give up a part of her settlers and their descendants to 
fill up the still farther "great west." 

27 Rockford Register, February 23, March 8, 1856 ; Rockford Republican, Mareh 5, 
1856; Chicago Weekly Democrat, March 31, December 22, 1855. 

2 8 Chicago Weekly Democrat, July 12, 19, 1856 ; affidavit of Charlea H. Wood, 
August 1, 1856, Trumbull manuscripts. 

29 Rockford Republican, May 28, 1856; Peter Page to Trumbull, June 3, 1856, 
Trumbull manuscripts; Chicago Weekly Democrat, June 21, 28, 1856. 

30 Rockford Republican, February 26, 1857; Aurora Beacon, March 9, 1857; Illi- 
nois State Journal, April 1, 1857; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, June 5, 1857. 
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In the closing years of this decade, the rumor of the discovery 
of gold again reached Illinois, and the lure of the gold fields 
aroused the spirit of adventure in the manhood of Illinois. Soon 
the old scenes of 1849 were renewed; a rush to Pike's Peak at- 
tracted companies of young men from all sections of the state, 
usually in smaller groups than in the California gold rush. 
Thousands left for the gold fields and many others had com- 
pleted preparations before the news came in May that the gold 
hunters were returning in droves with the cry of ' ' humbug. ' ' 31 

The place of these citizens lost by Illinois to the trans-Missis- 
sippi west had been more than filled by a great influx from with- 
out which was still bringing in a great diverstiy of population. 
There was the Yankee stock from the rugged farms of New 
England, enterprising fortune seekers from the seaboard states 
as a whole, and, coming from the old world at the same time, the 
restless, ambitious, and freedom-loving refugees from the poli- 
tical and economic oppression of the European states — all des- 
tined to do their part in the development of the hospitable 
prairie commonwealth and by the diversity of the cultures they 
introduced to hasten the passing of the frontier. 

Of the American born immigrants it was in a large measure the 
northern elements that made up the westward movement. The 
Yankee immigrants found a special welcome because of their 
"good old New England character for thrift, morality, and in- 
telligence;" furthermore they usually brought enough means to 
purchase improved farms, thus freeing the true pioneer to ex- 
ploit other pieces of the prairie wilderness. 32 The Yankees 
showed a strong tendency to migrate in parties or even in well- 
organized colonies, groups of from twenty to forty families 
being fairly common. In 1855 two hundred families came from 
the vicinity of Rutland, Vermont, under the auspices of the 
Vermont emigrant association, and, on the lands opened up by 
the Illinois Central, established a new Rutland in La Salle 
county. New England groups first sought their kind and kin 

si Quincy Whig, January 28, March 19, 1859 ; Ottawa Free Trader, April 2, 1859 ; 
Chicago Press and Tribune, March 28, 1859; Rockford Register, May 14, 1859; Ot- 
tawa Weekly Republican, May 14, 1859; Alton Courier, May 19, 1859. 

32 Illinois Journal, May 19, 1853; Carthage Republican clipped in Chicago Daily 
Democratic Press, November 24, 1855; Belleville Advocate, November 26, 1856; 
Cairo City Gazette, April 29, 1859; Rock River Democrat, April 28, 1857; Alton 
Courier, February 4, 1854. 
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in the northern counties, but it was not long before they turned 
to the attractive fields of middle and southern Illinois. In those 
regions the colony grouping was even more marked. Near the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi with the Illinois Central 
was Hoyleton, a Yankee colony of Congregational temperance 
men and republicans; in their zeal for education they included 
in their plans the scheme of erecting a seminary of learning. 33 
In Egypt, Yankee industry and frugality were welcomed, for 
they promised to bring about the development of the wealth that 
lay latent and unused in southern Illinois. Many a local poet 
paid tribute to this vast transforming force : 

"And westward ho! on either side, 

See towns as if by magic rise ; 
What Genii then the wonder works? 

Why, none — but Yankee enterprise." 34 

Both the Egyptian and the New England pilgrim, however, 
realized the absence of congeniality in their interests; the one 
frankly voiced his execration of "Yankee 'kinks' in politics," 
while the other deplored the survival of "intemperance accom- 
panied with ignorance and indolence" that dated from the 
earlier settlers from the south. 33 "One thing is certain," de- 
clared a new arrival, "that where New England emigrants do 
not venture, improvements, social, agricultural, mechanic, or 
scientific, rarely flourish, and seldom intrude." 

33 Ottawa Free Trader, May 2, 1857; Boclcford Republican, May 7, 1857; St. Claw- 
Tribune, May 22, 1857; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, July 18, 1855; Cairo City 
Times, July 25, 1855; Ovid Miner to Trumbull, May 31, 1860, Trumbull manuscripts; 
Central Illinois Gazette, June 8, 1859. 

34 Belleville Advocate, February 8, 1849. The Yankee bard paid his respects to 
the attractions of Illinois in the Boston Post: 

' ' Westward the * of Empire takes its Course. ' ' 
Come, leave the fields of childhood, 

Worn out by long employ, 
And travel west and settle 

In the state of Illinois: — 
Your family is growing up, 

Your boys you must employ. 
Come, till the rich prairies 

In the state of Illinois. 
Clipped in Belleville Advocate, April 25, 1850. 

35 Cairo City Times, July 25, 1855 ; unsigned letter to Trumbull, January 11, 1858, 
Trumbull manuscripts; see also Western Citizen, August 3, 1852. 
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New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, Ohioans, and even Hoosiers 
also came to play an important part in the settlement of central 
and southern Illinois. First, the Wabash valley, claimed by 
boosters to be the garden of America, was the region of attrac- 
tion ; wagons crossed the river at Terre Haute almost as fast as 
the ferry boats could carry them. With the opening up of rail- 
road connections, however, settlers spread over the entire lower 
half of the state, which the best class of immigrants previously 
passed by. Two hundred Pennsylvanians came in a group to 
settle in Adams county near Mendon. Joseph and M. L. Sulli- 
vant, wealthy land owners of Columbus, Ohio, purchased many 
thousand acres of Illinois prairie and sent out several well- 
equipped parties of industrious farmers and mechanics to de- 
velop them; ex-Governor William Bebb of Ohio bought an ex- 
tensive tract in Winnebago county. 36 These and similar ven- 
tures testified to a new era in Illinois settlement, when the 
advanced stages of the frontier had been pushed well across the 
Mississippi. 

A novel feature of the immigration movement was the as- 
sisted migration of women and children. Missionary societies in 
cities like Springfield and Danville sent agents to the east to 
select worthy orphans to place in Illinois homes; groups of 
twenty-five to fifty were brought west and distributed among 
the farmers, to whom they were indentured until they became of 
age. It is evident that the problem of labor supply entered into 
this charity, and such an element is even more apparent in the 
scheme to secure for the west the surplus female population of 
eastern cities. In 1858 the agents of women's protective immi- 
gration societies in New York and Philadelphia placed groups 
of fifty as servants in each of the towns of Decatur, Springfield, 
and Urbana. 37 

Only a slight immigration entered Illinois from the southern 
states. North Carolina made some contributions, while Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky sent many settlers across the 

3« Illinois Organ, June 28, 1851 ; Terre Haute Journal clipped in Illinois State Reg- 
ister, October 11, 1849 ; Chicago Datily Democratic Press, March 6, 1855, April 18, 
1857; Belleville Advocate, July 18, 1855. 

37 Illinois Journal, August 4, 1855 ; Illinois State Journal, January 13, March 17, 
24, 1858 ; Urbana Union, February 21, 1856, March 18, 1858 ; Aurora Beacon, April 20, 
1857; Belleville Democrat, April 17, 1858; Belleville Advocate, November 20, 1857; 
Our Constitution, March 13, April 3, 1858. 
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Ohio; but they were outnumbered even in Egypt by northern- 
born settlers. These new southern immigrants were superior 
to the old stock; they seemed "a better class, accustomed to 
think & act for themselves. ' ' 38 

The distracted state of affairs in Europe, with economic op- 
pression increasingly unbearable and with liberal and revolu- 
tionary forces crushed under the iron heel of reactionary author- 
ity, promoted a spirit of restlessness that made the thoughtful, 
sober-minded workers 

"Turn from the old world their anxious eyes, 
To seek a home beneath the western skies. ' ' 39 

Crowded cities of the old world poured forth a mighty stream 
of immigrants, whom Illinois received with enthusiastic wel- 
come. With almost every national element already represented 
in the population of the state, Illinois offered the bewildered 
immigrant a hospitable asylum among friendly fellow-country- 
men. The hardy workmen found places in the vast system of 
public works just being undertaken; to the more prosperous 
newcomers were offered the fertile farms of the state.* 

Of the European nations, Germany and Ireland made the 
largest contributions to Illinois ; in 1860 there were in the state 
130,804 Germans and 87,573 Irish. Illinois drew so large a 
quota of the immigrants from all countries that even before 
1850 it could boast of 111,860 foreign born settlers, or one- 
eighth of the total population of the state ; by 1860 their number 
had nearly tripled, reaching a total of 324,643. Chicago, rap- 
idly becoming an important immigration depot, retained so 
large a number of the new arrivals that the foreign-born popu- 
lation of the city actually outnumbered the natives. 

For a considerable period Illinoisians seem to have been 
unaware of the size of this foreign element. In January, 1854, 
however, the ice in the Mississippi held up fourteen steamers 
loaded with two thousand German and Irish immigrants, who 
landed near Cairo and, suffering greatly from cold, want of 
food, fever, and cholera, drew attention to the fact of the heavy 
foreign immigration. It became evident that the German and 

38 Edward Holden to Trumbull, March 9, 1858, Trumbull manuscripts. 

39 Chicago Daily Journal clipped in Illinois State Register, July 5, 1849. 

40 Belleville Advocate, May 1, 1851. 
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Irish emigrant societies of St. Louis who aided in the relief 
work had no effective Illinois counterpart, although a few local 
German societies had their agents on the ground. It became 
widely published, also, that of the emigrants landing at New 
York in 1856 seven per cent went to Illinois, but they brought 
with them over fourteen per cent of the "cash means" listed 
with the immigration authorities. Inducements to foreign immi- 
grants to come to Illinois were therefore urged ; a proper immi- 
gration system at Chicago was especially favored. 41 

A considerable accession of French and French Canadian 
settlers was made during the fifties. The sons and daughters 
of La belle France increased so rapidly in Chicago that just when 
the influence of the old regime had about disappeared they be- 
came numerous enough to erect a church of their own where 
services were performed in their own language. French con- 
fectionery establishments began to make their appearance and 
even a French hotel. Nearby was the strong French Canadian 
settlement at Kankakee. It had steadily grown with fresh 
additions from lower Canada, the emigration becoming so con- 
siderable that the Canadian government took alarm. In 1857 
a French paper, the Journal de L 'Illinois, started publication 
at Kankakee with a subscription list of 1,200 persons. Twelve 
miles up the Kankakee river, at St. Anne, a new settlement of 
French families from Montreal and Quebec was started in 1852 
by Father Chiniquy, a Roman Catholic priest and temperance 
apostle of note, who acted as a spokesman of French Canadian 
discontent; by 1860 these two settlements included over 1,500 
families. The settlement at St. Anne was then just recovering 
from a period of hard times and financial embarrassment. 
Father Chiniquy, moreover, had become involved in a long and 
bitter contest with the Catholic bishop of the Chicago diocese; 
as a result of his increasing impatience with hierarchical author- 
ity a majority of his parishioners withdrew from the Catholic 
church and in 1860 joined the Presbyterian or Baptist church- 
es. 42 Father Chiniquy himself with 1,000 communicants from 

4i Chicago Daily Democratic Tress, January 24, 1854; Illinois State Register, Jan- 
uary 26, 1854; Peru Daily Chronicle, February 1, 1854; Mochford Register, February 
7, 1857; -St. Clair Tribune, February 13, 20, 1857; Illinois State Journal, January 12, 
19, 1859; Chicago Democrat, July 24, 1857. 

42 Chicago Daily Journal, November 13, 1850, June 18, 1851 ; Illinois State Beg- 
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the French churches of St. Anne and Kankakee became a part 
of the Presbyterian organization, and thirty-six young men of 
his flock offered themselves as candidates for the ministry. 

Other French settlements were scattered over the state. A 
company of Trappist monks, direct from France, located near 
Beardstown in 1849, while Ottawa, already something of a 
French settlement, in 1859 welcomed the arrival of a large num- 
ber of families of Waldenses from the Vaudois. Another Wal- 
densian colony was established near Odell, in Livingston county, 
on the line of the Chicago and Alton railroad. At the same time 
a large body of French Canadians was assisted by wealthy 
French planters in Louisiana in establishing themselves at 
Tacusa on the Illinois Central to serve as a central depot for 
the deposit and distribution of the staples from Louisiana. 43 

Probably the most interesting French settlement in the state 
was the company of French communists who acquired the prop- 
erty of the Mormons at Nauvoo. In 1849, under the leadership 
of A. Charles Cabet, an Icarian colony established itself there ; 
soon upon the fifteen acres of ground with its outlying farm 
340 colonists were housed; the settlement, with the remodeled 
old Mormon temple as headquarters, had excellent educational 
facilities, a good library, together with workshops, mills, and a 
store in St. Louis for the sale of its textile manufactures. The 
progress of the colony was chronicled in its official paper, the 
Popular Tribune, edited by M. Cabet; later a German and a 
French weekly paper were added. 

So well did the experiment succeed at the start — with a net 
profit of $9,000 for the year 1852 — that it was arranged to 
make Nauvoo, as the parent colony, a place for the preparation 
of new colonists who would found similar establishments in Iowa 
and elsewhere. Soon, however, discussions arose over admin- 
istrative matters, and the authority of Cabet was challenged by 
opponents who sought his overthrow ; the opposition acquired a 

ister, March 9, 1849; Quebec Gazette clipped in Gem of the Prairie, December 23, 
1848; Joliet Signal, November 11, 1851; Belleville Advocate, September 1, 1852; Chi- 
cago Press and Tribune, December 1, 1859; January 18, 1860; Presbytery Seporter 
5: 126; Canton Weekly Register, September 18, 1860. Eight months after the estab 
lishment of the Journal de L' Illinois, it was transferred to Chicago. Chicago Dail% 
Democratic Press, January 6, September 9, 1857. 

43 Beardstown Gazette, January 10, 1849 ; Chicago Daily Democratic Press, Marcr 
7, August 20, 1857; Quincy Whig, March 5, 1857. 
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majority and deposed Cabet shortly before his death in Novem- 
ber, 1856. In resisting the leadership of Cabet, the rebels in- 
sisted upon the failure of the colony so aggressively that in 
spite of a considerable degree of prosperity, they succeeded in 
convincing even themselves of the truth of their assertions. 
They claimed that Cabet with his wild theories had fleeced 
fifteen hundred victims; they, therefore, petitioned for the re- 
peal of the act of incorporation and removed to St. Louis. 44 
This brought the complete ruin of Icaria ; the faithful remained 
at Nauvoo but without spirit; farming operations were aban- 
doned, and the property became heavily mortgaged. In August, 
1859, they disposed of some goods at a public sale to satisfy a 
debt of $10,000 and a month later realized $10,000 on the re- 
maining properties. Thus ended a promising experiment in the 
realization of a nineteenth century communistic Utopia. 

During this decade Illinois acquired two Portuguese settle- 
ments, one in north Springfield and one in the vicinity of Jack- 
sonville. In each case the settlers were Protestant Portuguese 
exiles from the island of Madeira; the first company of 200 ar- 
rived November 1, 1849, followed by groups of from 60 to 150, un- 
til each settlement numbered 500 persons. These exiles proved to 
be thrifty and industrious workers and rapidly attained material 
prosperity. They built homes for themselves and the Spring- 
field group established a Portuguese school and church. 45 

So considerable an increase in the Scandinavian population 
was made during the fifties that by 1860 it numbered well over 
10,000. The Norwegians located largely in and around Chicago. 
They began to arrive in numbers about 1848 ; a year later there 
were nearly 600 in Chicago and by 1853 a Norwegian paper, the 
Banner of Freedom, was started in that city. Toward the end 
of the decade the Norwegian population of Chicago was vari- 
ously estimated at from two to twelve thousand, with three 
Norwegian churches in the city. Chicago acted as a great dis- 
tributing station from which Norwegians were supplied to other 
regions of the state ; Norse groups gathered at ' ' Old Sangamon 
Town" and in the "Kincaid neighborhood" north of Athens. 
Most of them, however, hired out with the farmers, who were 

a New York Tribune clipped in Chicago Daily Democratic Press, November 18, 
1852 ; ibid., April 10, 1855, February 21, 1856, February 16, 1857. 

it Illinois Journal, November 13, 14, 1849; May 1, 10, 1854; October 9, 1855. 
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so well satisfied with their work that some sent money to Norway 
to contract in advance for further help. 46 In 1850 the chief Swed- 
ish settlements were in Chicago, Rockford, Galesburg and Vic- 
toria in Knox county, Bishop Hill and Andover in Henry county, 
Lafayette in Stark county, Berlin, later Swedona, in Mercer 
county, and dispersed throughout these northern counties. 
Swedish churches were to be found in Rockford, Andover, and 
in Chicago with congregations in Moline, Galesburg, and in 
other communities. A Swedish journal, the Swedish Republi- 
can, was published at Galva in Henry county for over a year, 
but was removed to Chicago in 1857." 

The Bishop Hill colony five miles west of Galva was a settle- 
ment made in 1846 by hardy pioneers who left their native land 
with their leader, Eric Janson, to secure a religious toleration 
denied to them at home. The original settlement of 400 increased 
to 700 or 800 by the end of 1850, although over a hundred were 
lost in 1849, the cholera year, when sixty persons died in one 
week; the migration continued until 1854 by which time 1,000 
Swedish exiles had chosen to join this colony. Here was an- 
other interesting experiment in communism. With a tract of 
12,000 acres large scale agriculture was successfully practiced; 
in 1860 the settlers raised 3,000 acres of broom corn, 2,000 acres 
of wheat and of corn, and 2,000 in mixed crops, besides a con- 
siderable acreage of hay and pasture. Besides the brick, lea- 
ther products, and other materials needed for local consumption, 
they manufactured 5,000 dozens of brooms annually, and pro- 
duced some famous table linens, towels, and other needlework 
articles made from flax raised by the colony. The society 
attained its greatest economic prosperity in 1860, just before 
its dissolution and the repeal of its charter of incorporation. 
Its collapse was occasioned by internal dissension and a faction- 

*<•■ Chicago Democrat, January 10, 1848, July 14, 15, 1852, August 15, 1859 ; Chi- 
cago Daily Journal clipped in Illinois State Segister, August 9, 1848 ; Chicago Press 
and Tribune, September 4, 1858; Robert H. Clarkson to W. H. Swift, October 1, 
1849, Swift manuscripts. Many Norwegians were inclined out of a sense of superior- 
ity to resent being confused with the Swedes, whose special susceptibility to "ship 
fever" or cholera on the ocean trip, they declared, arose from a want of cleanliness 
and from an addiction to strong liquor. 

" Illinois State Register, January 10, August 22, 1850 ; Chicago Daily Democratic 
Press, April 15, 1856. 
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alism that increased until the community feature was abandoned 
in 1860 and 1861. 48 

The scattered English element in Illinois was promised an 
important accretion as a result of the building of the Illinois 
Central railroad. English capitalists interested in the Central 
first used every possible means to direct the attention of emi- 
grants to the lands of the company ; as a result in 1859 a large 
body of English farmers and mechanics began to settle in com- 
panies along that road south of Centralia; meanwhile the agents 
of the largest English stockholders elaborated a plan for mak- 
ing such settlement more attractive. A little later in the same 
year steps were taken in London toward the organization of the 
"Prairie Land and Emigration Company" with a capital of 
$2,500,000, the object of which was to purchase prairie land in 
Illinois and colonize it with English farmers. 49 Such induce- 
ments encouraged English emigrants until the civil war began ; 
by 1860 they had reached a total of 41,745. 

The great works of internal improvement of the forties had 
brought vast hordes of brawny Irish to the Illinois prairies, 
many of whom took their place in the permanent population of 
the state. A Chicago Hibernian benevolent emigrant society 
was organized in January, 1848, to encourage and assist immi- 
grants seeking locations in the west. The railroad construction 
work of the fifties now offered employment to those still on the 
ground and attracted a new immigration, mainly of those un- 
fortunates driven from home by the potato famine. 50 The Irish 
remained to a large extent a restless floating population, little 
attracted by agricultural opportunities, but looking primarily 
to the cities for the essence of real life; in 1860 they consti- 

48 Chicago Democrat, August 2, 1850; DeBow's Review, 9:330; Chicago Daily 
Journal clipped in Rockford Forum, October 9, 1850; Chicago Press and Tribune, 
July 17, 1860; Bockford Register, November 24, 1860; Private laws of 185S, 328- 
329; Stoneberg, "The Bishop Hill colony," in Kiner, History of Henry county, Illi- 
nois (Chicago, 1910), 638-645; Michael A. Mikkelson, The Bishop Hill colony, a re- 
ligious communistic settlement in Henry county, Illinois {Johns Hopkins studies in 
political and social science, volume 10 — Baltimore, 1892). 

49 Belleville Advocate, April 16, 1859 ; Mound City Emporium, May 12, 1859 ; Our 
Constitution, May 14, August 6, 1859; Chicago Press and Tribune, May 17, August 
5, 1859. 

50 Gem of the Prairie, January 29, February 5, 1848 ; Illinois State Register, 
March 24, 1853. 
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tuted four times as large an element of the population of Chi- 
cago as of the agricultural regions of Illinois. 

There seemed to be two strains, sometimes combined in the 
same individuals, in the Irish population of the state. There 
were on the one hand the brilliant idealists who supported the 
cause of civil liberty and liberal institutions in all its forms and 
expressions, whether in the Irish struggle for independence or 
in the European contests for self-government. Their local and 
state Hibernian societies were important agencies for the ex- 
pression of this high ideal as well as of the feeling of brother- 
hood among the Irish. Irish relief work was carried on, and 
men like Senator Shields held themselves in readiness to join 
in the redemption of their native land when the hour to strike 
should come. 51 

But to the people of Illinois the Irishman more often appeared 
in another guise. To them he was pictured as the noisy, quar- 
relsome seeker after excitement, who found it in the company 
of John Barleycorn, in bloody street brawls, and even in the 
lower depths of crime. When an overwhelming majority of the 
visitors at police court was repeatedly reported to be Irishmen, 
it was not surprising that the public should make such adverse 
deductions. 52 The common practice of contemporary journalists 
was reflected in the point raised by the Chicago Tribune, De- 
cember 23, 1853: "Why do our police reports always aver- 
age two representatives from 'Erin, the soft, green isle of the 
ocean,' to one from almost any other inhabitable land of the 
earth I . . . Why are the instigators and ringleaders of our 
riots and tumults, in nine cases out of ten, Irishmen!" There 
followed the report of a riot at La Salle and of the murder of a 
contractor by a set of Irishmen. The Tribune, aroused to the 
point of approving action under lynch law, declared : "Had the 
whole thirty-two prisoners that were taken been marched out 
and shot on the spot, as the citizens did the Driskells in Ogle 
County, some years ago, the public judgment would have sanc- 
tioned it at once. ' ' 

A more careful analysis, however, revealed a situation that 
scarcely warranted such a superficial judgment. The railroad 
contractors were often shrewd schemers and hard men who 

5i Aurora Beacon, September 14, 1848 ; Illinois Journal, January 22, 1849. 
52 Chicago Democrat, December 17, 1849. 
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sought to impose upon the ignorant Irish laborers and to direct 
matters to their own advantage. Palpably unfair treatment 
was almost certain to arouse the temper of the hot-headed Irish- 
man. As it was, however, thousands quietly submitted to con- 
ditions upon the public works that brought death or ill health, 
"from exposure to miasmi, bad accommodation in camps and 
shanties, and from improper diet;" when sickness fell upon 
them they were discharged and turned loose upon the world. 53 
It is to be remembered, moreover, that the Irishmen who drew 
the fire of public criticism were largely members of the sturdy 
band of humble toilers, brutalized by the religious and political 
oppression and economic exploitation of their native Ireland 
and, in this land of opportunity which they had so eagerly 
sought, deprived of contact with the finer forces. 

The German " f orty-eighters, " the unsuccessful revolutionists 
of 1848, fled to America in a steady stream and were led to Illi- 
nois by Friedrich Hecker, the organizer of the revolt in Baden. 
Conditions continued favorable to a heavy emigration of ref- 
ugees from the political and economic oppressions of the father- 
land. The German population of Illinois in 1860 was 130,804, 
with Chicago, Belleville, Galena, Quincy, Alton, Peoria, and 
Peru as the chosen places of settlement. This influx was direct- 
ed to Illinois by the guidebooks of John Mason Peck and similar 
works. Charles L. Fleischman, United States consul at Stutt- 
gart, prepared in 1850 to write an emigrant's guidebook ex- 
clusively on Illinois, having previously written two general 
works. 54 

Early in 1854 a number of prominent Chicago business men 
enlisted their support in a movement in favor of a law to create 
the office of commissioner of emigration, whose principal duty 
it should be to travel through Germany for the purpose of direct- 
ing the stream of German emigration to Illinois. The Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung, however, opposed the move as a sharp business 
transaction and a political maneuver in the interest of ambitious 
local politicians. Nothing developed along this line; instead, 
taking their cue from the Irish, Chicago Germans organized a 
society for the protection of German immigrants arriving at 
that city and employed an agent to devote his time to the care 

53 Illinois State Register, December 22, 1853. 

54 Charlea L. Fleischman to French, March 20, 1850, French manuscripts. 
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of the new arrivals. 55 Similar societies were organized at other 
points of German settlement and carried on an important relief 
work. 

In this period a new center of German culture was developing 
at Chicago. There the Teutonic immigrants created a set of 
social institutions to which the familiar atmosphere of the 
fatherland was transplanted. German Lutheran churches and 
parochial schools under Lutheran preachers — the only school- 
masters — had appeared at an early date to perpetuate their 
fundamental social functions. Now the refinements which they 
had sorely missed in their new western home were enthusiastic- 
ally added : a German theater which made brilliant the dramatic 
atmosphere of Chicago, an orchestra which built up a musical 
reputation for the city, and a Mannerchor in which the lusty 
Lieder singers vied with each other in the attempt to produce 
a spirited ensemble. The German brass band, the German 
militia companies of black jager rifles, of Washington rifles, of 
Washington grenadiers, and of Washington light cavalry were 
features of many a gay procession. A German Odd Fellow lodge 
fostered the fraternal spirit among these settlers in true Amer- 
ican style. Meantime other German settlements were acquiring 
the same institutions and stimulating the spiritual development 
away from frontier conditions. 

There was much of an atmosphere of revolutionary democracy 
in these German circles. The "forty-eighters" were full of the 
failure of their cause. Many were downhearted, but others 
looked upon their residence in the United States as a training 
for future revolutionary attempts. In 1852 they invited Dr. 
Gottfried Kinkel, the German revolutionist, to include different 
Illinois groups in his tour of the country to collect funds for the 
German revolutionary committee which they hoped would soon 
strike another blow. This erstwhile professor of history and 
literature at Bonn was welcomed at Chicago and Belleville with 
elaborate ovations, and generous contributions were made to his 
fund. 56 

The hopelessness of the revolutionary cause, however, caused 

55 Chicago Daily Democratic Press, February 2, June 19, 1854, November 5, 1857 ; 
Free West, February 23, May 18, 1854. 

r >« Gustave Koerner, Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1909), 1:576, 580; Bess, Eine populare Geschichte der Stadt Peoria, 434. 
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the German population in general to settle down into more con- 
servative channels. The Tumverein was introduced into Illinois 
in 1851 with companies at Peoria and Chicago; Belleville and 
Springfield soon had their own German gymnastic companies. 
The Northwestern Turnerbund held its annual meeting in 1858 
at Belleville, and in the following year the United States Turner 
organization met in convention as the guests of the Chicago soci- 
ety. The social democratic atmosphere of this movement, how- 
ever, had not been transplanted to America; and the political 
significance of the movement was very slight. The meeting at 
Belleville was addressed by Friedrich Hecker of that city, one of 
the originators of the Turner movement in America ; his brilliant 
attack upon Douglas and his plea for the republican party 
showed that American issues had replaced the problems of the 
fatherland in the minds of leading revolutionary exiles. In 
1850, however, the centennial of Schiller's birth was commem- 
orated in festivals at Chicago and Belleville which did much 
toward arousing a feeling for German nationality on a demo- 
cratic basis. 57 

Rich as was the cultural atmosphere of their communities and 
content as they were with the surroundings they were able to 
create, these Germans could not confine their influence within 
these narrow barriers. Politically courted by both parties, their 
leaders took a prominent part in democratic politics and later 
transferred their allegiance to the new republican movement. 
Gustave Koerner continued a prominent figure in the politics of 
Illinois ; with him were associated men like Caspar Butz, a prom- 
inent Chicago politician ; George Schneider, editor of the Illinois 
Staats-Z eitung, and one of the founders of the republican party 
of Illinois; Friedrich Hecker, a republican elector on the Fre- 
mont ticket in 1856 ; and George Bunsen, an early advocate of a 
public school system, and an important influence in the educa- 
tional development of the state. The German voters held the 
balance of power between the whig and democratic parties be- 
fore 1856 and between the democratic and republican parties 
after that date. The democrats rewarded them by giving Koer- 
ner the lieutenant governorship in 1852, and the republicans in 
1860 honored in the same way Francis Hoffman, a Chicago 

si Ibid., 2:45-50, 69. 
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banker and a former whig. The Lutheran and Catholic clergy 
exercised a strong political influence upon their congregations ; 
being conservatives like the rest of their profession, they were 
slower to see that they were acting "wickedly, and against God's 
Holy will, by their supporting the Democratic party." Those in 
the outlying towns of Washington and Clinton counties were a 
unit for Buchanan in 1856, but in 1860 their ranks were broken 
as the result of an aggressive campaign by republican agents. 58 

The German press of Illinois, firmly grounded in this decade 
with a daily in every important center, showed better than any- 
thing else that the Germans had turned their backs upon Europe 
and taken up the political issues of the state and nation. These 
papers were naturally democratic organs until the slavery issue 
led them into the new republican party. The Illinois Staats- 
Zeitung was established at Chicago in 1848 and, under the edi- 
torial direction of George Schneider and his associates, wielded 
an important influence. It became a daily in 1851. Other ex- 
periments to establish German papers in Chicago inevitably 
failed after a short struggle. This was true in other Illinois 
German centers where a single paper was successfully estab- 
lished, and other attempts to enter the field fell stillborn. 

As thus these different racial elements began to make potent 
their distinctive contributions to the evolution of the prairie 
state, it became increasingly evident that the simple society of 
the frontier was giving way to the complexity of a mature com- 
monwealth. 

Arthur C. Cole 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 

58 William H. Pickering to J. Gillespie, July 20, 1860, Gillespie manuscripts. 



